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WHY GOLDWIN SMITH CAME TO 
AMERICA 



BT ABNOLD HAULTAIN 



I do not think it is presumptuous to say that this is the 
first full and trustworthy attempt to explain the reasons of 
Goldwin Smith's expatriation; because for eighteen years 
I was at his elbow helping him in all he undertook, and to 
me he opened his heart — if ever he opened his heart — more 
perhaps than to any one else. Since his death in June, 1910, 
also, I have had the opportunity of reading countless letters 
written by him, as well as of receiving letters about him 
from friends and relatives. 

And the question why so eminent a man, in the prime of 
life, and with large and varied fields of ambition before 
him — an ex-Eegius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
an acknowledged expert in the subject of Education, a man 
who had sat on two important Commissions, who had virtu- 
ally single-handed transformed the University of Oxford, 
the friend of Cobden and Bright and Mill, and one of the 
leaders of a great section of the Liberal Party in England — 
why such a man should suddenly forsake England and spend 
more than forty years expatriated in America, . . . this is 
a question that has puzzled Goldwin Smith's most intimate 
friends. 

Perhaps the fullest and most elaborate explanation ever 
given by himself of his own self -enforced exile was con- 
tained in an " interview " supplied to the Toronto daily 
Mail and Empire in the spring of 1899. In the beginning 
of February (or the end of January) of that year, there had 
appeared in the little daily journal called The World, pub- 
lished at Toronto, in Canada, the following paragraph: 

"Criticism op Goldwin Smith 
"the 'saturday review' gives a dig at the professor who lives at 

'the grange.' 

"London, Saturday Review: Lord Beaconsfield described Mr. Gold- 
win Smith in Lothair as ' the Professor who was not satisfied with his 
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home career, and like many men of his order of mind, had dreams of 
wild vanity, which the New World, they think, can alone realize.' Well, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has certainly not realized his dream of uniting 
Canada with the United States; and now he writes from Toronto to tell 
us that the party system has been weighed and found wanting, and must 
inevitably disappear. For a professor of history this is a very super- 
ficial judgment, and discovers an entire forgetfulness of the eighteenth 
century." 

This aroused Goldwin Smith's keenest resentment. He 
debated long with himself and with me what steps he should 
take to answer it — whether he should write to the Saturday, 
whether he should write to the Times (his letter in which on 
the Liberal Leadership was the peg upon which the Satur- 
day hung its remarks), 1 or what he should do. I suggested 
stating his case in his Reminiscences and passing it over at 
present in silence. But evidently it cut him to the quick, 
and he was bound to express himself at once. At last he 
made up his mind to use the Toronto Mail as his channel. 
He drove down to the office, saw one of the editors, and ob- 
tained permission to insert a paragraph in the form of an 
interview. After all sorts of corrections and re-corrections, 
this was what appeared: 

" Mr. Goldwin Smith's notice was yesterday called to a paragraph in a 
contemporary alluding to an offensive account given by a London jour- 
nal of his motives for settling on this side of the water; and he was 
asked, as other injurious accounts of the same matter had appeared be- 
fore, whether he would object to giving the true account. His answer 
was: 

" ' My settling on this side of the water has before been ascribed to 
discreditable motives. The real account is simply this : I held the 
Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, the chair held before by 
Arnold, and since by Freeman and Stubbs, which was the summit of my 
limited ambition. I resigned it because family reasons obliged me to 
leave Oxford, requiring my presence at home. On my father's death, 
having independent means and no profession, I was rather at a loss for 
an object in life. I was offered a nomination to Parliament, and for a 
sure seat; but I knew that I had neither strength for the work nor any 
gifts that way. I had visited America, and had formed the interest in 
American history and politics which has since led to my; writing a little 
history of the United States. 2 My thoughts were turned that way when 
I fell in with Andrew D. White, now American Ambassador at Berlin, 
then President of the Cornell University, which was being founded 

1 " The Liberal Leadership." The London Times, January 17, 1899. 

'The United States, An Outline of Political History, H92-1871. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. London and New York: Macmillan and Co., 
1893. 

vol. oxovm. — no. 696 44 
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under his own and other very noble auspices, for the special benefit of 
poor students. White invited me to take part as a historical lecturer in 
the enterprise. I consented, feeling that I should thus combine an object 
of practical interest with the fullest facilities for my American studies. 
Two very happy and, I hope, not unfruitful years I spent at Cornell, 
with which I maintain a more than friendly connection. Then I took 
up my abode with members of my family who had settled before me 
here, 1 and presently I married and became permanently resident in 
Canada. I may say that while living here I have received offers, both 
political and academical, from the Old Country, which showed that I 
had Btill most kindly relations both with political and academical 
friends. This disposes of another set of reports. Since I have settled 
in Toronto I have allowed a series of these fictions to pass with the dis- 
dain due to those who cannot discuss public questions without assailing 
private character and feelings. I do not even know whether I ought to 
say what I am saying to you now. But I hope it will be taken less as an 
answer to my enemies than as a tribute to the opinion of my friends.' " 

That is the Professor's own account of his resignation 
of the Regius Professorship of History at Oxford. What 
took him to Cornell he has explained. What took him to 
Canada and kept him there, he told me quite simply, was 
that he had relatives there, that he married there, and that 
his wife and her friends kept him there. 

But his own ostensible reasons for settling in America he 
had given long before this. His first public explanation 
was probably in the New York Tribune in 1868, when he 
said: 

"I am going to devote myself to the study, and if after due study I 
feel equal to the task, to the composition of American history. With 
this view I shall probably take up my abode in the United States in the 
course of the summer." 2 

And yet in spite of these explanations, why Goldwin 
Smith left England and buried himself in the Western 
hemisphere nobody really knows. Nor did he divulge his 
secret to anybody. 

With great self-abnegation, he resigned the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History at his own University in 
order to be with his afflicted father. This he himself told 
me. 3 He also told it to his friend Charles Eliot Norton in a 

1 That is, in Canada. 

2 Quoted in the London Times, February 11, 1868. 

8 Since writing this, I have found out that Goldwin Smith had enter- 
tained thoughts of resigning his professorship some years before his 
father's unfortunate illness. Writing in September, 1865, to his Oxford 
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letter dated February 23d, 1867, which I am permitted to 
use. He writes thus: 

"Mortimer, Beading, Feb. 23, 1867. 
"My dear Norton, — 

" I write this in a sad house. My father's malady, as was feared from 
the beginning, has affected his brain and he is now in a state of inter- 
mittent insanity at once most disturbing to the patient and most trying 
and embarrassing to his relations. I have taken up my abode here to see 
what can be done. 

..." I am struck by the very narrow limits within which the science 
of Medicine is still confined. The disease is certainly physical, though 
it has at last affected the mind, and, one should say, of a very marked 
character. Yet the physicians are utterly unable to give any account 
of it. They have seen similar, or nearly similar, cases, and that is all 
they can say. Their remedies are applied in the dark, and, as I believe, 
have done mischief. 

" Of course, this state of things at home suspends all hopes of coming 
to America. But you may be sure that, as soon as domestic duty per- 
mits, my thought will be turned again in that direction. Among you 
I passed the happiest months of my life." 

Indeed, Goldwin Smith often told me himself that his 
father needed supervision and control, and that he, the only 
surviving son, was the only person who had influence over 
him. In his Reminiscences also he relates that, after 
his father's unfortunate death, being without occupation, 
and yet having independent means ; being also, as he hints, 
distraught with all that he had gone through, by a happy 
chance he was asked by Andrew White to accept a chair at 
Cornell. He accepted. 

But the acceptance was doubtless reinforced by other 
motives. 

Lady St. Helier, an intimate friend, in her Memories, 
published in 1909, discusses Goldwin Smith's expatriation. 
" He left England," she writes, " because he found it un- 
sympathetic, and it did not meet his particular views of life. 
. . . He still entertains his stern Eepublicanism and his 
objection to monarchical and hereditary institutions." 1 

Very early in his career did this antipathy between him- 
self and his own country, and a sympathy between himself 

friend George Waring, he says: "My constitution, which was always 
weak, has shown decided symptoms of giving way of late; and as I wish, 
if possible, to complete some literary work while I have strength left for 
it, I shall probably give up my professorship next summer." 

1 Memories of Fifty Years. By Lady St. Helier (Mary Jeune). 
Pages 289, 290. 
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and his afterward adopted country, reveal themselves. 
Even before he had seen the New World, he wrote to his 
friend Charles Eliot Norton in America thus — the letter, I 
think, is worth giving in full : 

"Oxford, May 24th, 1864. 
" My dear Sir, — 

"Accept my best thanks for your letter, which has given me, I as- 
sure you, very great pleasure. 

" I rejoice to hear from you that my pamphlet * is likely to do good in 
America. The appreciation of American institutions which you observe 
in it arises perhaps from my being ' an American citizen,' in sympathy, 
more decidedly than you suppose. I am as far as possible from desir- 
ing to see any violent revolution in this country. But, for my own part, 
I have fairly thought my way out of social and political Feudalism, and 
out of the State Church which is its religious complement; and my 
intellect and heart are entirely with those who are endeavoring to found 
a great community on the sounder as well as happier basis of social 
justice and free religious convictions. In my sentiments, at least in the 
definiteness of my sentiments, on these subjects I probably stand nearly 
alone among people of my own class. So that my writings, I fear, have 
little value as an index of English opinion. Most likely I shall be more 
in my element, in some respects, at Boston than I am at Oxford. 

"However, as I said before, you have the mass of the intelligent 
working-classes here upon your side; and if an attempt were made to 
use the power of England against you, they would I have no doubt do 
all that, without the franchise and without powerful leaders, they could 
do for a cause which they now clearly see to be their own. 

" The religion of the country is also mainly on your side ; though the 
clergy of the Establishment are of course by position hostile to a com- 
munity which is the great representative of the Voluntary system. 

" As to the upper classes, who are mainly against you, they are at this 
moment full of wealth, which is little shared by the mass of the people, 
and destitute of faith, owing to the disintegration of dogmatic systems 
and the pestilential decay of the State Church. These causes do not 
fail to produce their natural effects, — sensualism and political cowardice, 
the latter aggravated by a latent feeling that the arrangements of society 
among us are not just, and that whatever public men may say in after- 
dinner speeches of the loyalty of the people, the indigent and unen- 
franchised masses regard the constitution with apathy, and the more 
active-minded of them with sullen disaffection. The ruling spirit of 
the hour is embodied in Palmerston, 2 a sensualist, a religious and po- 
litical infidel, the fit minister of a selfish and cynical reaction. The 
prevalence of all that is worst among us from skepticism to prize-fight- 
ing marks the mood which has given birth to this burst of malignant 
exaltation over the misfortunes of the American Republic. Perhaps the 
most repulsive feature of the whole is the alliance which has been formed 

1 Either Does the Bible Sanction, American Slavery (Oxford: Par- 
ker, 1863), or A Letter to a Whig Member of the Southern Inde- 
pendence Association (London: Macmillan, 1864); probably the latter. 

2 Who was at this time at, the head of the Government. 
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between infidelity personified in Palmerston and the worst spirit of 
fanaticism personified in the Puseyites and the party of the ' Record ' 
for the joint purposes of political and ecclesiastical Reaction. Unless 
some great shock reawakens the better spirit of the nation we may be- 
fore long have reason to wish .that your lot, which is pointed at as so 
miserable, were ours. 

" Gladstone's speech in favor of the extension of the suffrage has some- 
what revived the Liberal party from the state of asphyxia into which it 
has been thrown by the treachery of Palmerston. But the oligarchy is 
deeply rooted, even the middle classes having to a great extent joined 
the conspiracy to exclude the working-classes from the franchise. I 
suspect the disintegration of the present system is likely to commence 
in the ecclesiastical rather than in the political sphere. 

" One sentence in your letter was most welcome — that in which you 
told me that the news from Grant was on the whole thought encouraging. 
The telegrams produced the impression of a great disaster. I assure 
you that I did a very bad morning's work after reading the news yester- 
day. 1 My only comfort was my confidence in Grant. The characters of 
history are not, any more than its scenes, repeated; and it would be 
absurd to expect the reappearance of the great Puritan chief 2 in the 
America of the present day. But this man seems to me of all that have 
come forward in the war to be the most like Cromwell in the qualities 
which command confidence, sustain hope amidst difficulties and mis- 
fortunes, and lead on through all trials to victory. From Cromwell's 
ambition (if Cromwell was ambitious) he seems, happily for himself 
and his, country, to be nobly free. Of his military merits of course I 
can form no judgment. But his character, so far as I can discern it at 
this distance, makes a great impression on me: and I feel that in him 
there is embodied at last the best spirit of your nation. 

" I shall be glad to see you safe through the crisis of the Presidential 
Election. 3 The feeling of your friends here is, I think, universally in 
favor of Lincoln, both because he seems to them on the whole to have 
done his part well and because it would be a proof of constancy on the 
part of the ' fickle democracy ' of America. His recent letter, explaining 
the principles of his conduct on the question of Slavery, appeared to all 
of us an admirable document. No State paper equal to it in sterling 
qualities has been produced on this side of the water for many a year. 

" I hope to sail for Boston about the end of August. I shall not sail 
till then, among other reasons, because it is possible that in the mean 
time there may be a use for my pen. We are not so strong as we ought 
to be among the literary class or in the more powerful part of the Press. 
I think of coming in a sailing-vessel, in order that (when my seasick- 
ness is over) I may be among real sailors and really enjoy the sea. But 
this depends on my finding a good ship willing to take a cabin passenger, 
which I believe is not easy. Any information or advice you can give 

*Lee and Longstreet, the Southern generals, advanced rapidly early in 
this month (May) ; and the severe and indecisive battle near Chancellors- 
ville in the Wilderness was fought on the fifth and sixth of the 
month. 

* Cromwell — whom he has elsewhere styled " The Great Puritan." 

3 The contest was between Lincoln and McClellan. 
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me will of course be most welcome, and I need hardly say that one of 
the greatest pleasures and advantages to which I shall look forward in 
my visit will be that of making acquaintance with you. As to the 
' burdensome expressions of grateful feeling,' I trust that by that time 
they will be effectually diverted to worthier objects by the return of your 
victorious army; a sight which I would give not a little to behold. 

"I am, dear Sir, 

" Yours very faithfully, 
" Goldwin Smith. 
"C. E. Norton, Esquire." 

And this is what he himself, after coming to America, told 
his American friends seated round the table at the break- 
fast given in his honor as a welcome by the citizens of New 
York in 1864 : 

" Till I came here I was — not a revolutionist, for no man can more 
heartily abhor violent evolutions — but somewhat impatient of political 
evils, and anxious for vehement effort and for immediate change." 

As early as 1864, three years before his father's death, 
six years after his appointment to the chair of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford, he wrote to Charles Eliot Norton, on the 
eve of his first visit to x\merica thus : 

" The Cunard which leaves Liverpool on the 20th August will, I hope, 
bring me to Boston. I shall come with feelings very different from those 
of a mere tourist to a land which, since you have irrevocably broken your 
connection with Slavery, I have learnt to regard almost as my own. For, 
with all loyalty to the land of my birth, the heart of a political student 
cannot fail to be, in some measure, with the nation which in spite of all 
the calamities which beset and all which (it is to be feared) still await it, 
bears, more than any other, in the bark of its fortunes the political 
(and, as I believe, the religious) hopes of man. I am sure no American 
can have watched with more intense interest or deeper anxiety than I 
have the terrible crisis through which all that you and I most value is 
now passing." 

The fact is that in his visit to the United States in 1864 
(largely as the mouthpiece of those who so strenuously 
took the part of the North in the American Civil War) he 
was received on every hand with unlimited adulation. And 
this was but natural. He was an eminent Oxford Professor. 
He came representing eminent men. He came bringing an 
expression of the sympathy of these eminent men with the 
North. His culture, his refinement, his earnestness, his 
dignity of bearing, all no doubt shone out and deeply im- 
pressed all American citizens. No wonder they made much 
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of him. No wonder also that this their adulation left their 
impress upon one who, in his own country, in some quar- 
ters, perhaps in his own University, was looked upon rather 
askance. The Americans never forgot the services he had 
rendered them ; and he on Ms part never forgot their kindly 
reception of him. Even when afterward he had to chide 
his pet nation, his " second nation " as he calls it, as, at 
the time of the Spanish- American war and the Annexation 
of the Philippines, he considered himself called upon to do, 
he did it in a most fatherly way, and not often did Goldwin 
Smith chide in a fatherly way. 

By this time too (I am speaking of 1867 and 1868) his 
Liberal political colleagues were either dead or had lost 
their prestige. Peel, his idol, had fallen from power in 1846, 
and died in 1850. Sidney Herbert (afterward Lord Herbert 
of Lea), Secretary of State for War in 1859, died in 1861; 
and in the same year died that other political friend both of 
Goldwin Smith and of Herbert, Sir James Graham. His 
close friend and confidant, the fifth Duke of Newcastle, 
Irish Secretary, Colonial Secretary, and Secretary for War, 
died in 1864. Cobden died in 1865. 

Goldwin Smith's political opponent, Disraeli, was in the 
ascendant, having become Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1866, and Prime Minister in 1868 and again in 1874. (It was 
in 1868 that Goldwin Smith left England.) Some people 
think that it was Disraeli's satire in Lothair that drove 
the Professor into exile. This is a mistake: Lothair did 
not appear until 1870. But there was no doubt a covert allu- 
sion to the Professor in that sentence in Benjamin Disraeli's 
speech on the cession of the Ionian Isles in which he said, 
" Professors and rhetoricians, find a system for every con- 
tingency, and a principle for every chance ; but you are not 
going, I hope, to leave the destinies of the British Empire to 
prigs and pedants." 

The " Imperialism " against which he had so strenuously 
fought was gaining ground, and the Colonies, the retention 
of which he so powerfully opposed, year by year were grow- 
ing, both in importance and in influence. (The Dominion of 
Canada was consolidated in 1867.) 

America opened a new field. There, the republican and 
democratic North had conquered. Perhaps the stern Re- 
publican thought that in that republican and democratic 
North there was a scope for his ambition. 
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And that he was ambitious, despite his own asseverations 
to the contrary, we must believe. The proofs of this are 
overwhelming. His politico- journalistic energy was intense : 
he wrote for many papers; he spoke on many platforms; 
the Dean of Winchester (the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens) says 
that " he came forward as a candidate for various chairs, 
both in Oxford and elsewhere. 1 

Lastly, and chiefly, from the innumerable conversations I 
had with my revered Chief during the eighteen years I was 
at his elbow, I gradually came to think that, although the 
great man never, himself, openly avowed such an ambition, 
yet in his inmost heart he really thought that he might, be- 
fore his death, be acclaimed as the successful apostle of 
what he always called and never ceased to preach, the " re- 
union of the English-speaking peoples on this continent." 
All his energies during all the best part of his life were 
directed toward that consummation; and innumerable — and 
most optimistic — were his references to such consummation 
in his letters to his American friends. 

From many not too-cryptic utterances I gathered that he 
hoped also to be the means of mollifying the somewhat 
harsh sentiments with which, during and after the War of 
Secession, the people of Great Britain and the people of the 
Northern States of America regarded each other ; and so to 
be a harbinger of a " moral reunion " (the phrase is his 
own) greater even than that of the political coalescence of 
the two races already upon this northern continent. Every 
reader of Goldwin Smith's works will know how strenuously, 
yet tactfully, he spoke of England in American magazines, 
and spoke of America in English magazines. 

Out of sympathy with England, then ; in entire sympathy 
with North America; lauded by all North America; holding 
high hopes for the future of the North American continent; 
willing to devote his life to such hopes ; himself a University 
Professor, being offered a professorship in a new North 
American University — the die was cast: he accepted. That 
is my solution of the enigma. 

Besides, there is another reason for the continued ex- 
patriation of Goldwin Smith. 

After two or more years at Cornell, he went to Canada. 
There, in 1873, he married Mrs. Boulton, a • widow with 
ample means and a comfortable mansion. In that mansion 
1 Life of E. A. Freeman, vol. i., p. 219. 
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he settled and built himself an annexed study-library and — 
wrote. He was offered the Mastership of University Col- 
lege, Oxford ; people begged him to come back to England — 
they offered him uncontested Liberal constituencies if he 
would stand for Parliament; the Eadical party, for a time 
bereft of its leaders, sought him ; the Liberal-Unionist party, 
wanting a strong anti-Home-Rule advocate, sought him. 
But Mrs. Goldwin Smith's interests and predilections were 
perhaps hardly such as would enable her to adapt herself 
readily to the duties which would devolve upon the wife of 
a Head of an Oxford College or of a leader of a political 
party. Besides, all her relations, friends, and social and 
domestic ties were American or Canadian. Therefore 
Goldwin Smith declined. Indeed, he told me that, although 
his wife had consented to accompany him to England, he 
felt that such a step would have been an " uprooting " of 
her whole life and interests. 

In a manner, therefore, it may be said that the whole of 
Goldwin Smith's life was shaped by two great acts of self- 
abnegation: the resignation of the Oxford professorship on 
account of his father's health, and the resignation of all 
opportunities of academical or political distinction at home 
on account of his wife's social and domestic ties. That he 
sometimes looked back longingly toward England I am 
sure ; more especially when it began to dawn upon him that 
the annexation of Canada to the United States was a thing 
becoming more and more remote as time went on, and when 
perhaps it began to dawn upon him also that a single pen 
fitfully contributing to ephemeral journals did not bring the 
two mighty nations which inhabit the opposing shores of the 
Atlantic very much nearer the one to the other. Yet never 
once did he allow a syllable of regret to leave his lips. 

Often have I wondered what was passing in the great 
man's mind as he sat pensively at his desk gazing out of 
the window onto his quiet lawn, a black skull-cap on his 
head, his pen held idly in his hand. Did his memory go back 
to the sward of Oxford, and in his mind's eye did he see 
Magdalen's " cloistered and ivy-mantled quadrangle "! 

To his lasting honor be it said he never turned aside from 
the work he had set himself to do, or allowed either criticism 
or contumely to cause him to relinquish the great ideals he 
had created. 

Arnold Haultain. 



